INFORMATIVE,  INSTRUCTIVE  AND  INSPIRING 

NHS  WELCOMES  A  FABULOUS 
LINEUP  OF  SPEAKERS 


Turn  the  page  as  we  welcome  2003 — 
a  new  year  in  which  to  take  on  new 
gardening  projects,  learn  new 
techniques,  embrace  the  past  and 
plan  for  the  future. 

It’s  a  season  worthy  of  our 
nthusiasm  and  passion  as  we  break  out 
the  seed  catalogs,  watch  for  tulips  to 
emerge  from  the  wet  soil  and  imagine  a 
new  design  for  a  corner  of  the  garden. 

And  for  members  and  guests  of  NHS, 
there’s  no  better  way  to  kick  off  the 
New  Year  than  to  hear  from  some  of  the 
region’s  best  and  brightest  horticultural 
speakers. 


FEBRUARY 


In  February,  we’ll  be  treated  to  a 
fabulous  tour  of  formal  garden  design 
with  Linda  Plato,  Miss  Topiaiy  herself. 
In  “French  Garden  Style  for  Northwest 


MARCH 


Festa  Botanica  Arrives! 

Don’t  Miss  NHS  at  the  Northwest 
Flower  &  Garden  Show, 
February  19-23  at  the 
Washington  State  Convention  Center 
(www.gardenshow.com).  If  you’re 
interested  in  helping  staff  the  booth, 
please  check  the  details  on  the  NHS 
Bulletin  Board,  page  14. 


In  “Floral  Design  for  Spring  & 

Summer  Entertaining,”  Raul  Ramirez  of 
Lavassar  Florists  will  share  the  floral 
design  industry’s  trade  secrets — including 
great  ways  to  draw  imagination  from  our 
own  gardens  to  design  centerpieces, 
buffet  arrangements,  hostess  gifts,  place 
settings  and  more.  A  fragrant  occasion  is 
promised! 


APRIL 


JANUARY 


Our  first  speaker’s  name  is 
synonymous  with  organic  gardening 
practices  and  he’ll  introduce  us  to  a 
way  to  coexist  with  nature  that’s 
tally  inspiring.  Hendrikus 
Schraven  is  the  president  of 
Issaquah-based  Hendrikus 
Schraven  Landscape 
Constaiction  &  Design.  In 
“The  New  Organics,” 

Hendrikus  will  share  his 
pioneering  philosophy  about 
^chemical-free  and 
ecologically  smart  ways  to 
grow  a  garden. 


Gardens,”  Linda  will  tempt  us  with  a 
seductive  lineup  of  gardens  to  inspire 
our  own  efforts — from  the  traditional 
(Versailles,  Giverny)  to  the 
contemporary  (including  a 
new  medieval  garden  at 
Notre  Dame  d’Orsan). 


There’s  a  certain  skill  to  creating  a 
perfect  plant  composition.  Portland 
author  and  garden  designer  Barbara 
Blossom  Ashmun  uses  a  painter’s  eye 
in  doing  just  that.  Learn  how  to  place 
companion  plants  together  so  that  their 
flowers,  foliage  and  form  convey  a 
picture  that’s  appealing  to  the 
viewer.  HI 
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January  Lecture 


HENDRIKUS  SCHRAVEN 

THE  NEW  ORGANICS 


JANUARY  8,  2003— CENTER  FOR  URBAN  HORTICULTURE 
6:45  P.M.,  RECEPTION  7:15  P.M.,  LECTURE 


Hendrikus  Schraven  believes  in  the 
integration  of  intuition  and  science.  In  fact, 
he  contends,  the  two  are  inextricably 
linked.  The  science  of  soil  will  tell  us  the 
exact  nutritional  composition  of  the 
earth  in  which  we  plant  a  tree  or 
shrub.  The  intuition  of  soil  requires  a 
different  kind  of  analysis:  time-tested 
experience  working  closely  with  the 
living  medium. 

Schraven’s  belief  that  healthy  soil  is 
the  single  most  critical  element  in  a 
successful  landscape  is  widely  known. 

He  draws  on  childhood  experiences 
assisting  his  father  on  the  family’s  farm  in 
Holland,  kneeling  down  to  smell  and 
touch  the  soil  before  planting  a  crop.  “I 
learned  to  know  whether  the  soil  would  be  good 
or  whether  it  was  lacking  something,”  Schraven  recalls. 

He  uses  that  same  sensory  evaluation  in  addressing 
“problem”  landscapes  today,  with  the  added  commitment  of 
offering  scientifically  supported  solutions  to  clients  of 
Hendrikus  Schraven  Landscape,  Constaiction  and  Design  Inc., 
(www.hendrikus.com). 

Thankfully,  the  miracle  days  of  “chemical  solutions”  are 
quickly  fading  away,  he  notes. 

“When  you  use  organic  methods,  you  reduce  disease, 
reduce  problems  with  your  soil,  enhance  percolation  and  water 
retention  rates  and  give  your  (landscape)  an  environment 
where  plants  are  healthy  and  vibrant,”  Schraven  says. 

Hendrikus  Schraven  has  educated  competitors  and  clients 
alike  about  organic  practices.  “The  organics  are  here,  the  soils 
are  here,  and  the  knowledge  is  here.  You  just  have  to  use 
them,”  he  says. 

Here  are  some  of  his  secrets  for  growing  a  successful  and 
healthy  landscape: 

Hr  Evaluate  the  existing  “soil”  to  determine  your 
baseline.  Can  you  even  call  it  soil,  or  is  it  a  combination  of 
impervious  clay,  stones  and  construction  debris?  Unless  all 
debris  or  compacted  soil  is  removed,  new  soil  is  brought  in 


and  organic  matter  is  significantly  reincorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  remaining  layer,  issues  of 
drainage  and  poor  root  development  can 
haunt  the  landscape. 

Hr  Insist  on  a  deeper  application 
of  organic  material  versus  a  scant 
three  inches  of  topsoil  (for  lawns  as 
well  as  ornamental  beds).  Schraven 
points  out  that  the  top  foot  of  living 
soil  abounds  with  organisms  that  eat 
and  are  eaten,  digest,  excrete,  multiply 
and  die.  All  plants — grass,  trees, 
shrubs,  agricultural  crops — thrive  or 
suffer  depending  on  the  health  of  this 
dynamic  network  of  living  organisms. 
When  you  use  a  rich  composition  of  living 
soil,  you  build  strength,  permeability  and 
fertility  into  your  garden. 

Hr  Consider  compost  tea  as  an  ongoing  treatment 
to  the  landscape.  Chemical-based  pesticides,  fumigants, 
herbicides  and  some  fertilizers  kill  many  of  the  beneficial 
microorganisms  in  the  soil  and  on  plant  surfaces.  However, 
Schraven  says,  compost  teas  counter  this  ongoing  damage  by 
controlling  foliar  diseases  and  restoring  or  enhancing  the  soil 
microflora. 

Hr  Practice  “right  plant,  right  place” — design  for  success 
by  choosing  plants  for  appropriate  microclimates  in  the 
landscape. 

Given  today’s  diminishing  environmental  resources,  the 
practicality  of  Schraven’s  approach  resonates  as  truth:  “As  our 
natural  systems  decline,  environmental  awareness  has  become 
more  prevalent.  Fewer  people  are  willing  to  accept  the 
imbalance  and  degradation  that  our  development  on  this 
planet  has  created.  ...  By  working  with  nature  instead  of 
fighting  against  it,  we  increase  multiple  tangible  and  intangible 
long-term  benefits.” 

Th  is  article  includes  excerpts  from  Debra  Priming’s  October 
2001  interview  with  Hendrikus  Schraven  for  Northwest 
Landscape  Professional,  a  publication  of  the  Washington 
Association  of  Landscape  Professionals.  11 
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February  Lecture 


LINDA  PLATO 

FRENCH  GARDEN  STYLE 
FOR  NORTHWEST  GARDENS 

FEBRUARY  12,  2003— CENTER  FOR  URBAN  HORTICULTURE 
6:45  PM.  RECEPTION  7:15  PM.  LECTURE 


I 


Natural  versus  Formal — it’s  an  ongoing  garden  design 
debate  into  which  Linda  Plato  often  finds  herself  drawn. 

This  talented  designer  and  educator  is  well  known  for  her 
passionate  interest  in  formal  European  styles,  her  fascination 
with  topiary  and  her  love  of  collector  plants. 

Plato  first  realized  why  she  was  attracted  to 
gardens  featuring  symmetry  and  order  while 
studying  design  with  Edmonds  Community 
College  instructor  Polly  Hankin. 

“Polly  asked  us  each  to  write  an  essay 
on  the  landscape  we  grew  up  with  as  a 
child,”  Plato  recalls.  “I  grew  up  in 
turas,  Calif.,  living  in  a  valley 
surrounded  by  mountains.” 

She  saw  the  world  around  her  as  a 
perfect  grid  punctuated  with  circles.  “It 
was  very  geometrical — I  learned  to  love 
that  order.” 

After  her  education  in  English 
literature  and  writing  at  University  of  Puget 
Sound,  Plato  worked  as  an  editor  for 
Microsoft  (including  working  on  CD-ROMs 
for  gardening  and  Cooking  with  Julia  Child). 

By  the  mid-1990s,  Plato  began  pursuing  a  formal 
gardening  education,  obtain  degrees  in  horticulture  and  design 
and  launching  Linda  Plato  Garden  Design  and  Consulting.  She 
also  logged  two  years  helping  create  and  format  the  popular 
Great  Plant  Picks  program. 

Plato  gardens  on  a  modest-sized 
suburban  lot  in  north  Kirkland 
(a  cold  USDA  zone  7  garden).  The 
garden  features  three  main  rooms: 
the  plum  border,  the  potager, 
and  the  contemporary  backyard 
living  room. 


Grapes  espaliered  on  wall  at  Notre 
Dame  d'Orsan  in  France 


But  living  and  gardening  in  the  “naturalistic”  Northwest 
garden  world,  has  often  put  Plato  in  the  position  of  defending 
her  love  of  formality. 

She  embraces  the  challenge  with  intelligence  and  a  sense 
of  humor. 

“Natural  doesn’t  mean  ferns  or  hiking  in  the 
woods.  To  me,  the  natural  world  is 
something  you  try  to  protect  yourself 
from,”  Plato  points  out,  recalling  that  as  a 
child,  she’d  go  outdoors  to  feed  the  pet 
rabbits  while  worrying  about  bobcats 
attacking  from  the  foothills. 

To  Plato,  formality  is  wrongly 
associated  with  gardens  that  are  high 
maintenance  or  not  environmentally- 
friendly.  When  well  executed,  great 
formal  gardens  can  be  cared  for  organi¬ 
cally  and  with  the  same  amount  of 
energy  as  an  informal,  unstructured 
landscape,  she  contends. 

That  English  literature  degree  is  clearly  to 
blame  for  Plato’s  love  of  European  formality 
and  structure:  “Williams-Sonoma,  Pottery  Barn, 
Restoration  Hardware — the  influence  of  France  in  home 
design  is  unmistakable!  We  crave  the  French  and  English 
Country  look  in  our  homes — and  if  the  garden  is  an  extension 
of  the  indoors,  then  why  not  spill  some  of  that  fabulous  French 
design  into  our  gardens,”  she  asks. 

In  her  lecture  for  NHS,  Plato  will 
share  some  of  her  favorite  formal 
European  gardens,  offering  advice  on 
how  to  adapt  these  styles  to  your 
own  back  yard.  For  a  preview  of  her 
favorite  gardens,  visit 
www.lindaplato.com.  H 


Turkey  topiary  at 
Nymans  Garden  in  England 
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March  Lecture 


RAUL  RAMIREZ,  AIFD 

FLORAL  DESIGN  FOR 
SPRING  SUMMER  ENTERTAINING 


d 


MARCH  12,  2003— CENTER  FOR  URBAN  HORTICULTURE 
6:45  P.M.,  RECEPTION  7:15  P.M.,  LECTURE 


If  you’re  a  gardener  who  enjoys  scouring  the  landscape  for 
unusual  stems,  branches  and  cuttings  to  bring  indoors,  you'll 
thoroughly  enjoy  hearing — and  watching  Raul  Ramirez.  When 
he  creates  a  bouquet,  fills  a  vase  or  arranges  a  setting, 
you’ll  be  inspired  with  enough  high-style  floral 
design  ideas  to  fill  a  conservatory.  The  lecture 
will  share  ideas  for  using  flowers  in  gift¬ 
giving,  tabletop  designs  and  more. 

The  veteran  floral  designer’s  lecture- 


demonstration  will  give  us  an  inside 


look  at  the  trends,  colors  and  secrets 
from  his  successful  career — guaranteed 
to  delight  gardeners  who  also  want  to 
enjoy  their  flowers  indoors. 

Ramirez  has  spent  the  past  two 
years  as  a  designer  with  Lavassar 
Floral  Co.  in  north  Seattle,  working  on 
wedding,  events  and  corporate  floral 
designs.  He  previously  worked  in  the 
fresh  flower  department  at  Molbak’s  in 
Woodinville  and  is  a  featured  instructor  at 
Seattle’s  Floral  Design  Institute. 

Ramirez’s  floral  designs  adorn  the  homes  of 
corporate  CEOs,  popular  local  restaurants  such  as  Typhoon!, 
and  “endless  weddings,”  as  he  jokingly  puts  it. 

“When  I  first  started  designing,  my  first  love  was  tropicals,” 
confides  Ramirez,  a  fifth-generation  Californian.  “But  I  also  have 
a  heavy  European  influence  in  my  work.” 

His  pedigree  is  impressive,  with 
stints  as  the  in-house  florist  for 


the  Ritz  Carlton-Laguna  Niguel,  the  Four  Seasons-Newport 
Beach  and  the  Beverly  Hills  Hotels. 

Ramirez  was  inducted  into  the  American  Institute  of  Floral 
Designers  in  1992  and  his  work  has  been  showcased  in 
several  publications,  including  Elan,  Flowers,  Los 
Angeles  Magazine  and  California  Homes  and 
Lifestyles. 

He  has  created  designs  for  former 
President  and  Mrs.  Bush,  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Sweden,  the  China 
Delegation  on  its  first  trip  to  Mainland 
U.S.,  Diana  Ross,  George  Michael  and 


Mitzi  Gaynor. 

If  you  don’t  think  you’re  familiar 
with  Ramirez’s  work,  think  again.  His 
floral  creation  won  the  “People’s 
Choice”  at  the  1999  Northwest  Flower 
&  Garden  Show.  He’s  presently 
overseeing  concepts  and  a  large  design 
team  to  create  an  896-square-foot  garden 
for  the  2003  Northwest  Flower  &  Garden 
Show.  Called  “Jardin  des  Artists,”  the  display  is 
inspired  by  an  art  museum  garden,  featuring  floral 
designs  of  the  masters.  The  garden  will  pay  homage  to  many 
schools  of  art,  including  Flemish,  Impressionism,  Mexican 
modernism,  Surrealism  and  Classicism. 

Ramirez  says  his  style  has  evolved,  influenced  by  the  vast 
experiences  and  projects  he’s  embraced.  “I  really  like 

high-style  designs — it’s  an 
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American  style.” 
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April  Lecture 


BARBARA  BLOSSOM  ASHMUN 

CAPTIVATING 

COMBINATIONS 

APRIL  9,  2003— CENTER  FOR  URBAN  HORTICULTURE 
6:45  P.M.,  RECEPTION  7:15  P.M.,  LECTURE 


I 


Just  as  an  artist  manipulates  color,  texture  and 
form  to  create  a  composition  of  beauty,  the 
skillful  gardener  does  the  same  with  plants 
Portland-based  Barbara  Blossom  Ashmun 
will  discuss  how  to  place  companion 
plants  together  so  that  their  flowers, 
foliage  and  form  create  a  picture  that’s 
greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts. 

Ashmun  is  an  experienced 
designer  who  gardens  on  two-thirds 
of  an  acre,  using  her  beds  and 
borders  as  a  living  laboratory  where 
she  experiments  with  color,  texture  and 
fragrance.  Here  she  offers  classes  on 
garden  design,  leads  summer  tours  of  her 
garden  and  hosts  art  shows. 

Ashmun  consults  with  gardeners  at  their 
homes,  helping  them  start  new  gardens  or  refine 
existing  landscapes.  Her  greatest  satisfaction  is  in  kindling 
a  spirit  of  excitement  in  new  gardeners,  so  that  they  may 
experience  the  joy  that  keeps  veteran  gardeners  hooked. 

“I  design  and  teach  gardening  with  a  focus  on  year-round  color 
and  setting  a  mood  in  die  garden,”  she  says.  Ashmun  has  a  passion 
for  growing  everything  under  die  sun,  combining  trees,  shrubs, 


perennials,  annuals,  bulbs  and  vines  to  create  a 
harmonious  composition.  Her  lecture  and  slides 
will  retiect  how  to  artfully  combine  plants  and 
create  a  soul-satisfying  garden. 

The  author  of  five  gardening  books, 
Ashmun’s  most  recent  project  is  Garden 
Retreats:  Creating  an  Outdoor 
Sanctuary ,  with  photography  by  Allan 
Mandell  (Chronicle  Books,  2000), 
which  has  inspired  countless  gardeners 
with  its  emotional  and  practical  advice. 
She  has  also  written  The  Garden  Design 
Primer  { Burford  Books,  1993)  and  a 
Chicago  Review  Press  series:  200  Tips  for 
Growing  Flowers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
200  Tips  for  Growing  Beautiful  Perennials 
and  200  Tips  for  Growing  Beautiful  Roses.  The 
books  are  jam-packed  with  lessons  learned  from  a 
veteran  gardener. 

Ashmun  is  a  contributing  editor  to  Fine  Gardening  and  also 
writes  for  Better  Homes  &  Gardens,  Country  Living  Gardener 
and  other  publications. 

Her  middle  name  really  is  Blossom — she  was  named  after 
her  father’s  grandmother.  SI 


ABOUT  ASHMUN’S  “GARDEN  RETREATS” 


» 


The  idea  of  garden  as  sanctuary  is  as  old  as  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
as  allegorical  as  man  crossing  the  desert  in  search  of  an  oasis.  Too 
often  we  get  so  caught  up  in  landscaping,  in  making  improvements,  in 
the  sheer  work  of  a  garden,  that  we  forget  to  enjoy  what  we  have 
created.  In  today's  fast-paced  world,  where  we  wear  our  public  face  for 
more  hours  than  ever  before,  the  respite  offered  by  a  garden  can  be 
life-restoring.  If  there  is  one  place  that  begs  you  to  be  unplugged  and 
unwired,  to  seek  refuge  from  fax  machine  and  pager,  it  must  be  the 
garden.  Garden  Retreats  author  Barbara  Blossom  Ashmun  and  photog¬ 
rapher  Allan  Mandell  have  provided  instruction  and  inspiration  to  make 
it  so.  Each  garden  pictured  is  as  individual  as  the  person  who  made  it, 
yet  there  are  common  elements  throughout  the  variety  of  gardens. 


These  are  gardens  of  the  senses,  emotion  and  spirit,  offering  a  timeless 
quality  that  invites  repose.  Privacy  and  seclusion,  intimacy  and  comfort 
are  achieved  in  diverse  ways,  including  fencing,  lush  plantings,  art,  and 
seating.  A  profusion  of  perennials  encloses  a  Victorian-style  arbor 
covered  with  roses,  a  moon-viewing  pavilion  rests  along  the  shore  of  a 
smooth  pond,  a  swing  dangles  temptingly  from  the  branches  of  a 
spreading  pin  oak.  These  are  gardens  that  invite  you  to  sit,  linger, 
dangle  your  hand  in  the  water,  quite  literally  to  sniff  the  roses.  You  can 
well  imagine  how  it  feels  to  climb  the  stairs  to  the  hut-on-stilts,  draped 
in  gauzy  fabric  and  nestled  into  a  natural  woodland.  Just  reading  the 
book  lowers  the  blood  pressure,  stirs  the  senses,  makes  the  trowel 
hand  twitch.  — Valerie  Easton  (Amazon.com  review) 
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WELCOMING  PAT  RIEHL 
NEW  NHS  PRESIDENT 


a, 


Pat  Riehl  has  a  long  career  as  a 
floral  designer,  but  her  entree  into 
gardening  was  considerably  less 
formal.  She  credits  her  late  mother- 
in-law  Jill  Riehl,  a  longtime  NHS 
member,  for  greatly  influencing  her 
horticultural  interests. 

Jill  Riehl  died  in  1999  at  the  age 
of  87.  She  and  Pat  pursued  a  mutual 
passion  for  growing  orchids,  says 
Pat.  “A  lot  of  the  plants  we  grew 
came  from  Asia,  but  Jill  began 
getting  interested  in  South  American 
orchids,  too.” 

Perhaps  because  she  had  a 
greenhouse  in  her  Blue  Ridge 
backyard,  Jill  frequently  ordered 
unusual  seeds  from  around  the 
world.  “She  had  all  these  seed 
packets,  especially  alpines,”  Pat 
recalls.  “When  she  died  and  I  was 
cleaning  out  her  place,  there  wasn’t 
much  food  there,  but  there  were 
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It  wasn’t  until  after  Jill’s  death 
that  Pat  and  her  husband  Walt  Riehl 
discovered  his  mother  had  donated 
a  significant  amount  of  money  to 
the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Horticultural 
Library. 

“She  was  a  great  book  person,” 
Pat  says.  “She  wanted  all  her 
garden  books  to  go  to  the  library — 
more  than  seven  boxes  and  all  her 


a 


lots  of  seed  packets.  I  thought,  ‘maybe  I  should  try  growing 
some  of  these.’” 


Save  the  Date  ~  May  4,  2003  ~  5-8  p.m. 


THE  ULTIMATE  GARDEN  PARTY 

AUCTION 


Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 


A  benefit  for  the 


NHS  FUND 

FOR  FURNISHING  THE  MILLER  LIBRARY 


Heronswood  has  graciously  agreed 
to  support  the  NHS  Auction 
through  proceeds  raised  at  its 
Hellebore  Garden  Open. 


old  newsletters  from  the  North  American  Rock  Garden 
Society.” 

Jill’s  legacy  not  only  introduced  her  daughter-in-law  to  the 
Miller  Library,  it  helped  connect  Pat  with  an  intriguing  new 
world  of  gardeners.  She  wasn’t  completely  unfamiliar  with 
horticultural  art  and  design,  having  co-chaired  two  garden 
art  auctions  for  Seattle’s  Pratt  Institute  School  of  Art  & 

Design. 

Pat  was  lured  into  NHS  by  another  board  member,  Barbara 
Asmervig.  The  two  women  met  during  Pat’s  eight-year  stint  as 
a  floral  designer  for  Martha  E.  Harris  Flowers  &  Gifts. 

Anyone  who  has  attended  the  past  two  NHS  gala  auctions 
will  have  witnessed  Pat’s  creative  and  organizational  talent. 

In  2001,  she  chaired  procurement;  last  year,  she  chaired  the 
entire  event.  With  a  chuckle,  Pat  confesses  that  she’ll  take  on 
the  chairmanship  of  the  2003  auction,  as  well. 

“We  really  need  to  push  and  make  the  auction  more 
successful — it  will  be  an  enormous  morale  booster  for  the 
Miller  Library,”  Pat  explains.  H 
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THE  NEXT  CHAPTER: 

A  FAREWELL  FROM  VALERIE  EASTON 


* 


AS  MOST  OF  YOU 
have  probably 
heard  by  now, 
I’ve  resigned  my 
position  of 
Manager  of 
the  Miller 
Horticultural 
Library,  effective 
at  the  end  of  November  2002.  Although 
I’ll  miss  the  library  and  my  colleagues, 
I’m  looking  forward  to  having  time  to 
concentrate  on  various  writing  projects 
and  to  work  in  my  garden.  The  last 
year  and  a  half  since  the  fire  has  been 
challenging,  but  the  library  and  CUH 
are  well  on  the  way  to  recovery. 

Thanks  to  contributions  from  the  Miller 
oundation  and  a  great  many  library 
users,  the  new  library  will  be  nearly 
800  feet  larger  than  the  old  one,  much 
improved  in  layout  and  technology, 
with  a  seminar/teaching  room  and 
additional  reading  room  space. 

How  many  of  you  remember  the 
original  library,  which  was  one  room, 
with  a  built-in  desk  adjacent  to  the 
lobby  so  that  the  librarians  could  serve 
as  receptionist,  too?  We  started  out  in 
June  of  1985  with  a  big  empty  room,  a 
few  bare  shelves,  and  lots  of  boxes  of 
books  sent  over  from  the  Arboretum 
and  from  storage  up  in  Suzzallo  Library 
on  the  UW  campus.  The  boxes  were 
full  of  wonderful  books  that  still  form 
the  core  of  the  collection  today,  but 
also  held  old  love  letters,  shopping 
lists,  and  plenty  of  musty,  dated 
catalogs  and  magazines.  It  looked  as  if 
numerous  people  had  cleaned  out  their 
desks  directly  into  those  boxes.  Within 
week,  we’d  moved  the  rest  of  the 
collection  down  from  campus  wrapped 
in  beach  towels  in  the  back  of  my 


The  new  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Horticultural  Library  will  feature  a  soaring  roofline 
with  exposed  beams.  Rendering  by  Seattle  architectural  firm 
The  Miller  Hull  Partnership,  courtesy  of  the  Miller  Library. 


pickup  truck,  and  opened  the  doors  of 
the  library.  Public  service  has  always 
been  the  goal,  and  the  Northwest 
Horticultural  Society  has  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  helping  us  to  achieve  Betty 
Miller’s  vision  of  a  library  for 
gardeners. 

Many  of  my  fondest  memories  of  my 
job  involve  the  NHS.  I  can’t  thank  you 
enough  for  the  support  you’ve  given  to 
the  library  and  our  programs,  which  in 
turn  has  given  me  much  encour¬ 
agement  over  the  years.  When  the 
library  grew  busy  enough  to  need  night 
and  weekend  hours,  NHS  provided  the 
funding.  Our  collections  have  grown 
over  the  years  because  of  your  contri¬ 
butions.  The  May  auction  is  a  great 
success  story  and  has  led  to  a  new 
library  endowment  and  now  a  growing 
fund  to  furnish  the  new  library,  all 
because  of  NHS  members’  time,  talents, 
and  commitment.  I  hope  you  are  all 
exceedingly  proud  of  the  role  you’ve 


played  in  creating  and  sustaining  the 
Miller  Library,  for  you  certainly  deserve 
to  take  much  credit. 

Technical  services  librarian  Brian 
Thompson  has  agreed  to  be  the  Interim 
Library  Manager,  and  in  a  year  or  so, 
when  the  new  library  is  well  underway, 
the  University  will  conduct  a 
nationwide  search  for  a  new  managing 
librarian  (Brian  will  be  encouraged  to 
apply).  He’ll  have  the  help  of  a 
dedicated  and  experienced  staff  in 
Martha  Ferguson,  Tracy  Mehlin,  Carol 
Orion,  and  our  volunteers.  I  hope  the 
NHS  will  continue  its  generous  and  vital 
support  of  the  library,  and  I’m  looking 
forward  to  seeing  all  of  you  at  the 
auction  in  May,  and  especially  at  the 
grand  opening  of  the  new  library  in  the 
summer  of  2004. 

With  thanks, 
Val  Easton  El 
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DATE,  DAY  &  TIME 


NHS  CALENDAR! 


EVENT  NAME 


FEATURED  SPEAKER 


TYPE  OF  EVENT 


January  8  (Wed) 

6:45  p.m.  Reception 

7:15  Lecture 

The  New  Organics 

Hendrikus  Schraven, 

Hendrikus  Schraven  Landscape 
Construction  &  Design 

Slides  &  Lecture 

February  12  (Wed) 

6:45  p.m.  Reception 

7:15  Lecture 

French  Garden  Style  for 
Northwest  Gardens 

Linda  Plato, 

Linda  Plato  Garden  Design 

Slides  &  Lecture 

March  12  (Wed) 

6:45  p.m.  Reception 

7:15  Lecture 

Floral  Design  for  Spring  & 
Summer  Entertaining 

Raul  Ramirez,  AIFD 

Lavassar  Florists 

Demonstration 
&  Lecture 

April  9  (Wed) 

6:45  p.m.  Reception 

7:15  Lecture 

Captivating  Combinations 

Barbara  Blossom  Ashmun, 
designer  and  author 

Slides  &  Lecture 

May  17  (Sat) 

9  a.m.-Noon 

The  Genius  of  Christopher 
Lloyd  &  Fergus  Garrett 

Christopher  Lloyd  &  Fergus  Garrett, 

Great  Dixter  House  &  Gardens 

Slides  &  Lecture 

£ 

June  11  (Wed) 

6:45  p.m.  Reception 

7:15  Lecture 

The  Northwest  Cottage 

Garden 

Andrew  Schulman, 
landscape  architect 
and  author 

Slides  &  Lecture 

October  8  (Wed) 

6:45  p.m.  Reception 

7:15  Lecture 

Regional  Gardening 

Steve  Martino 

Slides  &  Lecture 

November  12  (Wed) 

6:45  p.m.  Reception 

7:15  Lecture 

Trees  for  Residential 

Gardens 

Douglas  Justice, 

UBC  Botanical  Garden 

Slides  &  Lecture 

2002  AUCTION  DONORS 


A  &  D  Nursery 
A  Garden  of  Distinction 
Alaska  Airlines 
Francie  Allen 

The  Arboretum  Foundation 
Barbara  Asmervig 
AW  Pottery 
Bainbridge  Gardens 
Beauty  and  the  Bamboo 
Charlotte  Behnke 
Botanica/Pamela  Harlow 
Briggs  Nursery 
The  Butchart  Gardens 
Canlis  Restaurant 


Friends  of  the  Chase 
Garden 

Christianson  Nursery,  Ltd 
City  Peoples  Garden  Store 
Clinton  Inc,  Bamboo 
Growers 

Clipper  Navigation 
Colvos  Creek  Nursery 
Patricia  DeGraff 
Dig  Floral  &  Garden 
Digit 
Dream 

Drees  of  Olympia 
Valerie  Easton 
Emery’s  Garden 
Jean  Emmons 
Enexile 


Essenza 
Fancy  Fronds 
Fleurish 
Janie  Fowler 
Frank  &  Dunya 
Fremont  Gardens 
Kathy  Fries 
Fulcrum 
Publishing 
Keith  Geller 
Svein  &  Shelby 
Gilje 

Deborah  Girdler 
Gossler  Farms 
Nursery 

Griswold  Nursery^ 
Ben  Hammontree 


Hardy  Fern 
Foundation 
Richard  Hartlage 
Mark  Henry 
Herban  Pottery 
&  Patio 
Heronswood 
Nursery  Ltd. 

Susan  Hilpert 
Anne  Hirondelle 
Honey  I’m  Home 
Hortiscape  Northwest 
The  Hunt  Collection 
Darlene  &  Dan  Huntington 
Bradley  Huson 
Image  Iron  Works, 

Rickey  Cabine 


Monika  Jackson 
Joy  Creek  Nursery 
Casey  Klebaugh 
Lakeview  Stone  &  Gard 
Lavender  Heart 
Bob  Lilly 

Daniel  Lowery7,  Queen 
Gardens 
Lucca  Statuary 
Jane  Lyman 
Jack  MacFarland 
Hans  Mandt 
Marche’ 

Marenakos,  Inc.  ^">v 
Johanna  Nitzke  Mot 4*1 
Metal  &  Mud 
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EVENTS  2003 


:ription 


from  one  of  the  visionaries  in  organic  landscape  design.  Issaquah-based 
irikus  Schraven’s  award-winning  firm  has  led  the  landscaping  profession  to 
li  it  many  chemical-free  and  ecological  practices.  Hendrikus  is  an  industry 
oeer  in  organic  soil  practices,  and  has  recently  launched  a  retail  product  line 
1  d  Soil  Dynamics. 


ims-Sonoma,  Pottery  Barn,  Restoration  Hardware — the  influence  of  France  in 
e  design  stores  is  unmistakable!  And  if  the  garden  is  an  extension  of  the  indoors, 
why  not  spill  some  of  that  fabulous  French  design  into  your  garden?  Linda  will 
you  many  ideas  on  how  to  use  the  French  zsa  zsa  zsu  in  your  garden. 


MEMBER  / 
NON 


$5/$10 


$5/$10 


LOCATION 


NHS  Hall 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 


NHS  Hall 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 


svn  for  his  fabulous  wedding,  event  and  party  floral  designs,  Raul  will  help  us 
7  imagination  from  our  own  gardens — as  he  demonstrates  creations  for  spring 
summer  centerpieces,  buffets,  hostess  gifts,  place  settings  and  even  napkin  rings! 


$5/$10 


NHS  Hall 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 


ii  as  an  artist  manipulates  color,  texture  and  form  to  create  a  composition  of 
aity,  the  skillful  gardener  does  the  same  with  plants.  Portland-based  Barbara 
l<  som  Ashmun  will  discuss  how  to  place  companion  plants  together  so  that  their 
o  ers,  foliage  and  form  create  a  picture  that’s  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts. 


$5/$10 


sh  gardening  authority  Christopher  Lloyd  and  Fergus  Garrett,  head  gardener  at 
it  Dixter  House  and  Gardens,  will  dazzle  us  with  a  pair  of  lectures  featuring 
I*  creative  and  timeless  designs.  This  is  a  once-in-a-lifetime  opportunity  to  hear 
~  o  stellar  voices  in  the  world  of  gardening. 


rew  Schulman,  a  Seattle-based  contributor  to  Fine  Gardening  magazine,  will 
le  and  discuss  the  Northwest  cottage  garden.  You  don’t  need  a  cottage  to  enjoy 
:olorful,  casual  garden  style.  The  right  plants,  decor  and  layout  can  establish  an 
lient  cottage  garden  atmosphere  with  Northwest  regional  flavor. 


jred  in  Breaking  Ground:  Ten  Portraits  of  Garden  Designers,  Phoenix-based 
le  Martino  will  inspire  us  with  his  creative  approach  to  the  landscape. 


glas  Justice,  associate  director  and  curator  of  collections  at  Vancouver’s  UBC 
meal  Garden,  will  explore  the  range  and  suitability  of  trees  for  residential 
lens.  He’ll  introduce  us  to  characteristics  of  small  trees,  tree  like  shrubs  and 
er  trees  that  fit  in  smaller  spaces. 


NHS  Hall 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 


$25/ $35 

Reservations 

Required 


Museum  of  History 
&  Industry,  Seattle 


$5/$10 


NHS  Haft 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 


$5/$10 


NHS  Hall 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 


$5/$10 


NHS  Hall 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 


eth  C.  Miller 

Northwest  Arborvitae, 

Debra  Prinzing 

Martha  Sinkler 

Maro  Walsh 

anical  Garden 

Tina  Cohen 

Ragen  &  Associates 

David  Smith 

Washington  Bulb  Co.  Inc. 

■  Miller 

Northwest  Flower  & 

Ravenna  Gardens 

Lindsay  Smith 

John  H.  Weber 

Hull  Partnership 

Garden  Show 

Rhodes,  Ragen  &  Smith 

Spa  Scotta 

Wells  Medina  Nursery 

Minson 

North  Willamette  Research 

Rhododendron  Species 

Steamboat  Island  Nursery 

Jeff  Wenk 

k's 

&  Extension  Center 

Foundaiton 

Sweetscents  & 

Marty  Wingate 

Vlasers 

Northwest  Garden  Nursery 

Walt  &  Pat  Riehl 

Winterwood  Farm 

Wintergreen  Tree  Farm 

>via 

Penny  O’Byme 

Rosanna 

Szmanias  Restaurant 

&  Garden  Shop 

:haven  Water  Gardens 

Opus  204 

Rosebar 

Nicholas  Thayer 

Withey  Price 

ng  Glory  Farms 

Papillon 

Julie  Rosten 

Timber  Press 

Phil  Wood  & 

:  Morris 

Pasta  &  Co. 

The  Ruins 

Bruce  Trelstad 

Judy  Mahoney 

d  Creations 

Maryann  &  Charles  Pember 

Sand  Point  Grill 

University  Village 

Woodland  Park  Zoo 

rXreek  Nursery 

Piatti  Restaurant 

Seattle  Art  Museum 

Merchants’  Association 

Woodlands  Garden 

§h 

Is  Bros  Stoneworks 

Dave  Nicol 

Piriformis  Nursery 

Linda  Plato 

Ed  Poquette,  Intimate 

Gardens 

Seattle  Audubon  Society 
Seattle  Tree 

Preservation  Inc. 

Nancy  Davidson  Short 

US  Clubhouse 

Valley  Community 

Players 

Dolly  Vinal 

Pottery 
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NORTHWEST  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  ~  WINTER  2003 


NHS  WELCOMES  CHRISTOPHER  LLOYD 

AND  FERGUS  GARRETT 


A  MORNING  WITH 
CHRISTOPHER  LLOYD 
AND  FERGUS  GARRETT 

GOOD  PLANTING, 
with  Christopher  Lloyd 

GREAT  DIXTER:  AN  INTRODUCTION, 
with  Fergus  Garrett 

Saturday,  May  17,  2003 
9  a.m. — Noon 

Museum  of  History  and  Industry,  Seattle 
$25  members 
$35  non-members 

We  will  begin  taking  reservations  for 
Christopher  Lloyd  on  April  7,  2003, 
10:00  am  either  at  (206)  527-1794  or 
nhsemail@compuserve.com 


The  celebrated  British  author, 
plantsman  and  garden  designer 
Christopher  Lloyd  and  his  close 
colleague  Fergus  Garrett  will  headline  a 
special  morning  lecture  May  17,  2003- 

Through  his  daring  design  of  die 
landscape  at  Great  Dixter  Home  &  Gardens 
in  England,  Christopher  Lloyd  has  given  die 
gardening  world  an  inspiring  legacy.  He  has 
been  awarded  die  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  Victoria  Medal  of  Honor  and  is  die 
popular  audior  of  coundess  garden  design 
books  (Cohr for  Adventurous  Gardeners, 
Christopher  Lloyd  ’s  Gardening  Year,  and  The 
Well-Tempered  Garden,  among  odiers). 
American  fans  will  frequendy  read  his 
opinionated  articles  in  The  Gardener. 

Northwest  gardening  enthusiasts 
won’t  want  to  miss  this  once-in-a-lifetime 
chance  to  hear  from  Christopher  Lloyd 
and  Fergus  Garrett — two  compelling 
voices  in  horticulture  and  design.  Save 
the  Date! 


Christopher  Lloyd’ 


Fergus  Garrett 


A  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  LECTURE  SPONSOR: 

White  Flower  Farm  and  The  Gardener  magazine  are  delighted  to  sponsor 
Christopher  Lloyd  and  Fergus  Garrett’s  lecture  series  in  the  U.S.  I  have  had  the 
great  pleasure  and  privilege  of  publishing  Christopher’s  garden  writing  for  almost 
20  years,  and  despite  that  long  association,  he  continues  to  astonish  me  with  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  his  knowledge  and  the  freshness  of  his  thinking.  Few 
gardeners  can  match  his  enthusiasm,  his  spirited  sense  of  humor  and  his  love  of 
adventure  (Fll  never  forget  pushing  him  up  a  roadside  cliff  in  South  Africa  so  he 
could  get  a  closer  look  at  a  stand  of  Anemone  capensis  he  has  spotted  from  the 
car). 

Fergus  Garrett  similarly  brings  a  great  wealth  of  practical  knowledge  and  a 
level  of  creativity  and  curiosity  that  is  rare  among  gardeners.  The  writing  he  has 
done  for  The  Gardener  is  rich  with  insights  about  growing  and  combining  plants, 
all  conveyed  with  authority,  clarity,  and  enthusiasm.  The  300-foot-long  mixed 
border  that  he  recently  designed  and  helped  install  at  White  Flower  Farm  is  a 
marvelous  example  of  Fergus’  skills  as  a  plantsman  and  as  a  designer. 

The  chance  to  hear  the  two  of  them  together,  offering  ideas  and  inspiration  for 
the  audience  and  barbs  and  commentary  for  one  another,  promises  to  be  an 
event  no  gardener  should  miss. 

Tom  Cooper,  Editorial  Director 
The  Gardener  magazine 
www.thegardenermagazine.com 

The  Gardener  is  the  magazine  for  active  gardeners  who  appreciate  great 
plants,  stimulating  designs,  lasting  techniques. 
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||  In  the 


The  weather  this  fall  was  great  for 
getting  the  garden  cleaned  up  and  ready 
for  winter.  It  is  not  often  we  get 
reasonably  dry  weather  so  late  in  the 
season.  We  had  to  postpone  many  of 
our  indoor  rainy  day  activities  until  now. 
I  am  now  trying  to  catch  up  on  piles  of 
paper  work  and  filing  that  have  been 
backlogged  since  last  spring.  Those  who 
have  seen  my  desk  can  testify  to  how 
high  that  stack  can  be.  Sometimes,  I 
think  it  may  be  a  more  efficient  use  of 
my  time  to  shred  and  compost  all  of  the 
papers  and  start  fresh  for  the  New  Year. 

I  will  have  to  remember  that  for  next 
year’s  New  Year’s  resolutions. 

One  of  the  big  rainy  day  projects  for 
us  at  the  Miller  Garden  is  seed  cleaning. 

collect  seed  from  the  garden  from 
late  spring  to  early  winter.  By  the  end  of 
the  year,  stacks  of  seeds  waiting  to  be 
cleaned  often  surround  us.  The  seed 
comes  from  some  of  the  staffs  favorite 
perennials,  shrubs,  trees  and  bulbs. 

Some  are  from  superior  sections  of  well- 


Garden  with 


By  Richie  Steffen 

known  garden  plants  and  others  are 
from  botanical  oddities  and  curiosities. 
My  favorites  tend  toward  the  oddities 
and  curiosities. 

With  some  garden  projects  I’m  not 
sure  if  I  am  encouraging  people  into 
the  field  of  horticulture  or  chasing  them 
away.  We  recently  had  a  full  day  of 
seed  cleaning  with  the  help  of  our 
interns  and  garden  assistants.  They 
were  eager  to  learn  the  ins  and  outs  of 
seed  cleaning.  I  started  out  with  some 
easy  to  clean  stuff:  Nice  dry  capsules 
that  easily  drop  there  into  clean  neat 
piles.  Once  everyone’s  confidence  was 
built  I  moved  on  to  a  category  of  seed 
that  separates  the  seed  cleaners  from 
the  chaff. 

Deep  from  the  refrigerator  I  pulled 
out  a  handful  of  bags  that  contained 
what  could  now  loosely  be  referred  to 
as  “berries.”  These  bags  looked  like  they 
had  long  been  forgotten  and  had 
something  similar  to  the  contents  of  the 
vegetable  crisper  in  my  college  refrig¬ 


Richie 


erator.  Much  to  my  surprise  there  was 
hardly  a  flinch  among  the  helpers.  I  was 
indeed  working  with  diehard  gardeners. 
Eveiyone  grabbed  a  bag  and  squeezed, 
sifted,  soaked,  and  sorted  the  seed  from 
the  stew-like  liquid.  In  the  end  we  had 
bright  and  tidy  piles  of  rare  Arisaema, 
Podophyllum,  and  various  rare  shrubs 
and  perennials. 

Much  of  what  we  cleaned  will  find  its 
way  to  NHS  spring  lectures  to  be  given 
away  to  interested  gardeners.  Some  of 
them  will  be  sown,  adding  to  plantings 
at  the  Miller  Garden.  Most  are  easy  to 
grow  from  seed  and  will  become  great 
plants  with  a  little  time  and  patience. 
Watch  for  these  gems  at  the  spring 
lectures  and  remember  to  try  something 
new  and  different.  You  may  find  that 
you  like  it!  If  not,  you  can  always  donate 
it  to  the  NHS  fall  plant  sale. 

NHS  board  member  Richie  Steffen  is  the 
coordinator  of  horticulture  at  the 
Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Botanical  Garden. 


BIG  IDEAS  FOR  NORTHWEST 
SMALL  GARDENS 
BY  MARTY  WINGATE,  WITH 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY 
JACQUELINE  KOCH 
SASQUATCH  BOOKS,  FEBRUARY  2003 
ISBN  157061-275-7  /  $21.95  TRADE 

Urban  is  a  word  that  defines  much  of 
Marty  Wingate’s  gardening  life.  She  lives 
in  Phinney  Ridge,  a  classic  Seattle 
neighborhood  with  bungalows 
surrounded  by  small  plots  of  land.  She 
deceived  a  Master’s  in  Urban  Horticulture 
from  University  of  Washington.  She  writes 
about  gardening  for  a  big-city  daily. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

The  title,  “Big  Ideas  for 
Northwest  Small  Gardens,”  says  it 
all — it  resonates  with  so  many  city 
gardeners  who  have  20-by-20  foot 
patches  on  which  to  create  their 
own  personal  Eden’s.  “We  must 
adapt  what  we  want  to  what  we 
have,”  Marty  writes  encourag¬ 
ingly. 

Enter  this  210-page  book  as 
you  would  enter  a  small  yard:  Front 
and  side  gardens,  pathways  and 
backyards  are  all  featured  in  special 
chapters.  Plus,  read  about  gardening  on 
other  “small  garden”  locales,  such  as 
balconies,  patios,  decks  and  rooftops. 


“Big  Ideas”  is 
packed  with 
numerous  small 
garden  design  tips, 
including  a  section 
called  “Can  I  do  that?” 
(Marty  says  “yes”  to 
such  options  as  water 
gardening,  going 
organic  or  gardening  for 
wildlife.) 

You’ll  also  appreciate 
the  myriad  plant  lists  — offering  a 
multitude  of  Marty’s  time-tested  ideas  for 
what  to  grow  where  in  limited  space. 

— Debra  Priming 
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PLANT  PROFILE: 

JAPANESE  MAPLES 


€ 


Written  and  illustrated  by  Susan  Swanson 


As  A  PLANT  ENTHUSIAST, 

I’m  drawn  to  plants  vast  in 
variety  and  Japanese  Maples 
(Acer palmatum)  are  the 
definition  of  variety.  Not  only 
are  they  fabulous  for  fall 
color,  but  also  for  the  spring 
color,  leaf  shape  and  overall 
habit.  With  hundreds  of 
cultivars,  there  has  to  be  one 
for  everyone — or  even  two 
or  three. 

To  begin,  Japanese  Maples 
are  divided  into  seven  major 
groups: 

Palmatum.  Leaves  are  divided  into 
5  lobes  and  occasionally  seven.  Leaf 
lobes  are  deeply  divided  2/j  to  3A  of  the 
way  to  the  leaf  base.  ‘Akebono’,  ‘Sango- 
kaku’,  ‘Shaina’  and  ‘Ukigumo’  belong  in 
this  category. 

Amoenum.  These  small  growing 
trees  have  seven  to  nine  leaf  lobes  that 
are  moderately  divided  to  two-thirds  the 
way  to  the  leaf  base.  Typically,  the 
leaves  are  bigger  than  the  species 
growing  on  a  less  densely  branched 
form.  ‘Elegans’,  ‘Osakazuki’,  ‘Bloodgood’ 
and  ‘Shojo’  are  some  of  the  outstanding 
cultivars  in  this  group. 

Matsumurae.  Leaf  lobes  are  very 
deeply  divided  nearly  to  the  leaf  base 
such  as  ‘Kihachijo’,  ‘Sumi  nagashi’ 
‘Trompenburg.’ 

Dissectum.  Leaf  lobes  are  very  deeply 
divided  and  deeply  dissected  into  sub¬ 
lobes  giving  them  a  beautiful  lacy  look. 
They  are  generally  rounded  shrubs  or 
gnarled  trees.  ‘Filigree’,  ‘Crimson  Queen’, 
and  ‘Dissectum  Variegatum’  are  popular. 

Linearlobum.  This  group  of  slow 
growing  shrubs  has  not  been  found  in 


show  their  glory  during  the 
cold  winter  days.  ‘Winter 
Flame’  and  ‘Sango  Kaku’  are 
commonly  referred  to  as  Coral 
Bark  maples.  ‘Aoyagi’  is  a 
bright  green  and  ‘Beni  kawa’ 
turns  salmon  red. 

In  the  wild,  Acer  palmatum 
is  an  understory  tree, 
gracefully  growing  amongst 
the  dappled  light  of  the  forest. 
In  the  garden,  they  can  be 
grown  in  sun  or  shade.  Be 
aware  though,  that  in  hot 
summer  there  can  be  leaf  burn 


the  wild.  The  leaves  have  unique  long 
and  narrow  lobes  almost  thread-like, 
divided  to  the  leaf  base,  such  as 
‘Linearlobum’,  ‘Atrolineare’  and  ‘Beni 
otake’. 

Bonsai  or  Dwarf.  Cultivars  like 
‘Pixie’,  ‘Kamagata’  and  ‘Shishigashira’  are 
generally  small  shrubs  that  are  densely 
branched  with  small  leaves.  They  are  the 
smallest  types  that  can  be  used  for 
bonsai  or  in  containers. 

Maybe  you’re  more  interested  in 
seasonal  color.  Japanese  maples  can  fill 
the  bill  as  well.  For  spring  color: 
‘Shindeshojo’  begins  as  nearly 
fluorescent  pink.  ‘Katsura’  is  one  of  the 
first  to  burst  onto  the  scene  in  orange. 
For  summer,  the  red  cultivars  of  the 
Dissectum  group  are  good  choices  such 
as  ‘Seiiyu’  and  ‘Crimson  Queen.’ 

Japanese  maples  in  the  fall  become  a 
painter’s  palette.  ‘Osakazuki’  is  a  bright 
burning  red  as  well  as  one  of  my  fall 
favorites,  ‘Shaina’.  If  your  tastes  require  a 
spot  of  orange,  look  for  a  selection 
developed  in  Italy  called  ‘Orange 
Dream’.  Then  there  are  the  cultivars  that 


on  the  newest  foliage,  especially  on  the 
more  delicate  forms  such  as  U 

Linearlobum  and  Dissectum. 

Japanese  maples  are  a  surface  rooted 
plant,  so  be  sure  to  place  them  in  an 
area  where  they  are  kept  moist  but  not 
soggy  and  where  they  will  not  dry  out 
over  long  periods  of  time.  That  can  also 
be  said  if  you  have  a  Japanese  maple  in 
a  container.  The  pot  and  soil  mixture 
must  allow  for  good  drainage  and 
aeration.  Moderate  watering  is  required, 
meaning  do  not  over  water  your  tree  or 
allow  it  to  completely  dry  out  during  the 
growing  season. 

By  introducing  the  foliage  of  a 
Japanese  maple  into  your  garden,  you 
bring  a  combination  of  elegance  and 
beauty  more  permanent  than  a  flower. 
With  so  much  diversity,  there’s  one  for 
any  garden,  whether  your  tastes  run 
traditional  or  contemporary. 


NHS  member  and  artist  Susan  Swanson  ^ 
writes  frequently  for  the  Bellevue  Botania^k 
Garden  newsletter  and  is  one  the  staff  of 
Wells  Medina  Nursery. 
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'curcfen  notes 


|  BLASTED  BOTANICAL  NOMENCLATURE 

The  Garden  Curmudgeon 


The  Original  Garden  Curmudgeon 
and  I  were  traipsing  through  a  local 
botanical  garden  on  a  crisp  autumn 
day.  The  leaves  had  turned,  the  sun 
was  out,  and  it  was  one  of  those 
beautiful  Pacific  Northwest  afternoons 
that  make  you  glad  you  live  here, 
unlike  those  gray  April  days  when  you 
read  the  southern  California  real  estate 
sections  online  with  a  bottle  of 
bourbon  by  your  side. 

“What  do  you  think  of  that 
combination?”  OGC  asked,  pointing  to 
a  large  winter  container  planting. 

“I  like  the  fuzzy  gray  bumpy  plant,” 

I  said  thoughtfully. 

“Yeah,”  he  pondered.  “It  looks  good 
touth  the  spiky  purple  doodad.  At  first  I 
Thought  it  needed  some  trailing 
something-something,  but  that’d  be  too 
fussy.” 

“Oh  yes,”  I  agreed.  “You  don’t  want 
it  to  be  fussy.  Fussy  is  no  good.” 

Now,  I  don’t  want  to  portray  OGC 
as  an  idiot.  This  guy  knows  his  Latin. 
And  unlike  some  haughty-culturists,  he 
doesn’t  fabricate  plant  names  if  he 
thinks  his  audience  isn’t  up  to  speed. 
The  OGC  just  flat  out  says,  “I  don’t 
know.  But  it  sure  is  elegant.” 

I,  on  the  other  hand,  am  a  botanical 
nomenclature  boob.  There’s  no  excuse 
for  it,  either.  I’ve  had  the  education, 
I’ve  worked  with  some  incredibly 
talented  plantsmen  and  women,  and 
I’m  incredibly  Type-A  and  normally 
care  about  that  kind  of  thing.  I  now 
believe,  however,  that  the  only  thing 
that  truly  matters  to  me  is  the  answer 
to  this  simple  question: 

Is  it  pretty? 

If  it’s  pretty,  I’ll  figure  out  what  it  is, 
most  likely  by  asking  the  OGC.  If  it’s 


not  pretty,  who  cares?  I  realize  that  the 
definition  of  pretty  is  subjective,  and 
heaven  knows  that  my  definition 
changes  over  time.  The  other  day  I  was 
yanking  out  plants  in  my  garden  that 
I’d  had  enough  of  (and  because  it  felt 
good).  My  husband  looked  at  me  with 
alarm  and  asked  “Didn’t  you  just  plant 
that  last  year?” 

“Yes,”  I  replied  without  looking  up. 
“But  I’ve  decided  it’s  not  pretty.” 

“Why’d  you  buy  it  then?” 

“Because  it  WAS  pretty.” 

If  he  was  confused  before,  he  was 
bewildered  now. 

“Will  it  be  pretty  again?” 

“No.  Absolutely  not.” 

“What’s  it  called?” 

“Doesn’t  matter  now,”  I 
mumble,  throwing  the  last 
remnants  into  my  muck 
bucket. 

And  with  that,  he 
pushed  his  lower  jaw 
back  into  his  face  and 
went  inside  where  he 
belongs. 

Most  haughty- 
culturists  recognize  the 
Royal  Horticulture  Society’s 
Plant  Finder  as  the  international 
authority  on  plant  names,  but 
even  it  is  out  of  date  the  minute  it  goes 
to  print.  The  number  of  plants  being 
introduced  each  year  is  a  taxonomical 
tsunami  sure  to  crush  the  average 
gardener.  That’s  why  we  need 
taxonomists. 

Imagine  a  cross  between  a  tax 
accountant,  a  computer  programmer,  a 
museum  curator,  and  your  mother-in- 
law:  That’s  a  taxonomist.  Taxonomists 
are  highly  detailed  and  scientific 


people  that  cannot  agree  and  probably 
make  the  exact  same  turkey  dinner 
every  Thanksgiving.  Even  with 
advances  in  plant  technology  that 
include  DNA  testing  and  gene  banks, 
right  this  minute  there  are  taxonomists 
arguing,  fervently,  that  Cotula  should 
not  be  Leptinella  but  Cotunella  and 
that  Tiarella  and  Heuchera  are  very, 
very  different  things,  the  least  of  which 
is  x  Fleucherella. 

I  know  what  some  of  you  haughty- 
culturists  are  thinking.  Botanical 
nomenclature  is  the  only  way  to  ensure 
that  we  have  a  common,  international 
vocabulary  and 
definition  for  all 
plant  material. 
Long-live 
Linnaeus ,  you 
say.  And 
that’s  fine.  If 
I’m  ordering 
plants,  I’ll  make 
sure  I  have  a 
somewhat  correct 
form  of  the  Latin 
name.  But  if  I’m 
just  wandering 
through  the 
nursery,  you  can 
bet  I’m  going  to  stop 
by  the  pretty  fluffy  pink 
thing  on  a  stick.  I’ll  save  my  precious 
little  gray  matter  for  more  important 
things  than  remembering  the  exact 
name  of  a  Hydrangea  macrophylla 
‘Pink  Wave’  single-ball  topiary.  II 

The  Garden  Curmudgeon  is  an  NHS 
member  who  prefers  to  remain 
anonymous. 
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Support  the  New  Library 


The  expanded  Miller  Library  will  include  a  high-tech 
seminar  room,  greater  display  and  reading  areas,  and  a 
children’s  corner.  The  sustainable  features  include  a 
demonstration  green  roof  and  the  promise  of  LEED 
certification  (Leadership  in  Energy  &  Environmental  Design). 
This  designation  will  bring  attention  to  the  Miller  Library  as  a 
model  for  sustainable  buildings  and  landscaping. 


There  are  two  ways  you  can  support  the  reconstaiction 
efforts: 

•  The  Northwest  Horticultural  Society  has  committed  to 
raise  $200,000  to  buy  furniture  and  equipment  for  the 
newly  rebuilt  Miller  Library.  All  funds  will  go  toward 
buying  chairs,  tables,  study  carrels,  shelving  and 
furnishings  for  the  public  to  use  the  space  comfortably 
and  efficiently.  Please  make  your  check  out  to  NHS 
FUND  FOR  FURNISHING  THE  MILLER  LIBRARY  and  mail 
it  to:  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library,  CUH,  University  of 
Washington,  Box  354115,  Seattle,  WA  98195-4115. 
Questions?  Please  contact  Brian  Thompson  at  (206)  543- 
0415  or  bthomp@ii.washington.edu. 


Purchase  a  leaf  pattern  tile  with  your  name  or  the  name 
of  a  loved  one.  These  tiles  will  help  build  the  Commons 
at  Merrill  Hall,  a  beautiful,  light-filled  meeting  and 
educational  display  space  that  promises  to  be  a  great 
setting  for  receptions,  plant  sales  and  other  horticulture 
events.  You  can  purchase  a  tax-deductible  tile,  engraved 
with  your  name,  to  help  the  effort.  Tiles  are  $85,  $150  or 
$250.  Call  206-685-8033  or  email 
urbhort@u. washington.edu  for  details. 


Volunteers  Needed! 

NHS  Booth — Northwest  Flower  &  Garden  Show 
February  19-23,  2003 


Welcome  Spring  by  sharing  your  time,  energy  and 
enthusiasm  with  NHS,  helping  to  staff  our  fabulous  booth  at 
the  Northwest  Flower  &  Garden  Show.  Volunteers  are 
needed  Tuesday,  February  18th  to  help  set  up  the  NHS 
booth  at  the  Washington  State  Convention  Center  -  and  for 
4-hour  shifts  throughout  the  flower  show.  Here’s  a  way  to 
help  promote  the  fabulous  programs  and  projects  of  NHS, 
recruit  and  sign  up  new  members  -  and  gain  free 
admission  to  the  best  flower  show  around!  We  also  need 
volunteers  to  help  close  down  the  booth  after  the  show  is 
over.  Contact  Kirsten  Fitzgerald  at  (206)  855-1916  or 
kfersing@aol.com  or  Karin  Kravitz  at  (206)  780-8172  or 
nhsemail@compuserve.com  to  sign  up  and  help. 


Join  the  Fun — the  Gala  Auction  Party 

May  4,  2003 


Don’t  miss  the  party  of  the  season!  You  can  be  part  of 
the  planning  and  production  as  NHS  raises  $125,000  in 
support  of  the  Miller  Library  Furnishings  Fund.  The  annual 
Garden  Party  &  Gala  Auction  at  the  Center  for  Urban 
Horticulture  is  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  ways  to  put  your 
talents  to  use!  Spots  are  available  for  volunteers  to  help 
with  procurement,  party  planning  (caterer/decorations/ 
entertainment),  facilities  and  operations  (auction  monitoring, 
checkout  and  support)... and  more!  Get  a  front-row  seat  to 
the  fun.  Contact  Pat  Riehl  at  (206)  323-2161  or 
pwriehl@seanet.com  to  sign  up  and  help. 


■■■■■ 


Join  NHS  &  Refer  a  Friend! 


The  Northwest  Horticultural  Society  began  in  1965 
with  just  16  members.  Today,  we  have  nearly  900  members 
and  continue  growing! 


When  you  join  NHS,  here’s  what  you’ll  receive: 

*  Four  issues  of  Garden  Notes,  the  NHS  newsletter 

it  Free  admission  to  three  lectures  in  the  Wednesday 
Evening  Lecture  Series 

it  Access  to  the  best  horticultural  lectures,  programs 
and  symposia  in  the  region 


it  Camaraderie,  collegiality  and  countless  new  ideas  for 
your  garden 

it  Discount  rates  on  all  classes  and  tours 
it  Invitation  to  the  Ultimate  Garden  Auction  and  Party 
it  Discount  on  Pacific  Horticulture 
it  Fulfilling  volunteer  opportunities 


For  more  details  on  the  number  of  free  lectures  and  discount 
admissions  provided  for  each  membership  level,  contact  NHS 
at  (206)  527-1794  or  see  www.northwesthort.org 
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NEW  YEAR’S  RESOLUTIONS  FOR  THE 

“REAL  GARDENER” 


It’s  that  time  of  the  year  again  when 
we  regroup,  analyze  the  seasons  behind 
us,  and  make  some  proclamations  for 
the  next  year,  resolutions  that  in  our 
heart-of-hearts  we  know  will  never 
happen.  .  .  but  in  the  very  act  of  making 
them,  we  at  least  feel  good  pretending 
they  might  actually  come  to  pass!  Now 
you  all  know  exactly  what  I’m  talking 
about  so  don’t  play  dumb  out  there. 

“Next  year  I  promise  not  to  buy  any 
more  plants  until  I  have  planted  the  35 
others  that  are  currently  stored  in  the 
garage  because  I  didn ’t  get  around  to 
planting  them  this  year.  ” 

Forget  it,  it  ain’t  gonna  happen. 

No  real  gardener  would  ever  put  those 
^inds  of  constraints  on  him  or  herself. 
After  all,  compulsive  plant  buying  is  a 
sign  of  a  healthy,  well-adjusted  gardener. 
The  trick  is  to  manage  those  35  plants  so 
you  always  have  about  the  same  number 
to  put  away  every  winter.  Just  think  of 
them  as  a  portable  test  garden.  If  the 
plant  can’t  survive  at  least  two  seasons 
of  being  moved  in  and  out  of  the 
garage,  then  it  probably  isn’t  worthy  of 
being  planted  into  your  permanent  beds. 
I  usually  manage  to  kill  at  least  30%  of 
them  every  year  by  forgetting  to  water 
or  letting  the  slugs  decimate  them  or 
shoving  them  so  close  together  that  they 
suffocate  each  other  before  they  ever  get 
a  chance  to  be  planted.  Survival  of  the 
fittest,  that’s  my  motto.  By  the  time  I  do 
get  around  to  finding  a  home  for  them, 
they  are  tough  as  nails. 

“My  tool  shed  is  going  to  be  perfectly 
organized  next  year  so  I  can  always  find 
hat  I  need  when  I  need  it.  ” 

Oh  right,  a  place  for  everything  and 
everything  in  its  place.  I  don’t  think  so. 

It  ain’t  gonna  happen.  Show  me  a 


By  Steve  Smith 

gardener  who  is  that  organized  and  I’ll 
bet  money  they  suffer  from  constipation. 
Looking  for  tools  is  like  hunting  big 
game:  It’s  the  thrill  of  the  hunt  that’s 
exciting.  Once  you  find  the  tool  or  catch 
the  animal,  then  the  work  begins.  Tool 
sheds  were  meant  to  be  a  temple  of 
chaos,  a  virtual  confidence  course  for 
the  gardener.  Dodging  rakes  and  falling 
shovels  helps  us  stay  alert,  it  sharpens 
our  reflexes  and  keeps  our  muscles 
toned.  If  you  had  an  organized  tool 
shed,  you’d  have  to  break  down  and 
spend  the  money  to  join  the  YMCA  just 
to  stay  in  shape.  Only  a  real  gardener 
can  appreciate  the  aerobic  value  of  “tool 
hunting.”  And  don’t  get  me  started  on 
tool  maintenance.  Oiling  tools  and 
cleaning  the  lawn  mower  at  the  end  of 
the  season  only  delays  the  excitement  of 
shopping  for  replacements. 

“Next  year,  I  won’t  plant  things  too 
close  together.  I  might  even  read  the  plant 
tags  before  digging.  ” 

Now  this  is  a  novel  concept:  Actually 
reading  all  those  descriptive  signs  and  tags 
that  nursery  professionals  provide  for  us  so 
we  can  put  the  right  plant  in  the  right  place, 
leaving  room  for  a  plant  to  grow  and  attain 
its  mature  size  without  choking  out  its 
neighbor  in  the  process.  Forget  it,  it  ain’t 
gonna  happen.  Real  gardeners  would 
never  lower  themselves  to  the  level  of 
reading  tags.  That’s  for  amateurs.  We  are 
professionals.  We  buy  plants  because  they 
are  “cool”  and  because  we  have  to  have 
them.  We  design  by  impulse,  buying  a  plant 
and  then  finding  a  place  for  it  rather  than 
finding  a  place  and  then  buying  a  plant  for  it 
(there’s  a  subtle  difference).  As  for  planting 
too  close  together?  Impossible!  Those 
crowded  beds  are  merely  an  expression  of 
our  gardening  wisdom.  We  all  know  there  is 


strength  in  numbers.  Crowded  plants  hold 
each  other  up  and  they  choke  out  weeds. 

We  don’t  have  to  spend  money  or  take  the 
time  to  stake  things  up.  Opulence, 
exuberance,  and  immoderation  are  die 
hallmark  of  a  real  gardener.  Don’t  let 
anybody  tell  you  otherwise. 

“This  year  I'm  going  to  stake  my 
peonies  before  they  bloom  and  pinch  my 
mums  so  they  aren ’t  8  feet  tall  by 
September.  ” 

These  are  classic  examples  of  timely 
chores  that  real  gardeners  can’t  be 
bothered  with.  For  the  past  seven  years  I 
have  promised  myself  that  I  would  tie 
up  my  golden  hops  vine  to  the  arbor 
before  it  went  nuts  and  smothered  all 
the  adjacent  vegetation  next  to  it.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  2002  was  no 
exception.  As  of  this  moment,  the 
remnants  of  the  “hops  vine  from  hell” 
can  be  seen  weaving  its  way  all  through 
the  flowerbed  (with  very  little  actually 
remaining  on  the  arbor).  As  for  the 
peonies,  I  have  these  wonderful  “grow 
through  rings”  somewhere  in  the  shed, 
designed  to  put  over  the  peonies  while 
they  are  still  small  (before  they  set 
buds).  Haven’t  got  them  on  once  in  five 
years.  But  that’s  why  they  make  “link 
stakes,”  bamboo  stakes  and  stretch  ties. 

Well,  it’s  about  time  to  call  it  quits  for 
2002.  I  need  to  go  to  the  basement  and 
throw  out  the  bulbs  I  never  planted  from 
last  year  so  I  have  room  to  store  the  ones 
I  bought  this  year  but  still  haven’t  planted. 
Just  another  sign  that  I  am  a  real  gardener! 
Happy  New  Year  and  Get  Gardening. 

Steve  Smith  writes  for  several  local  publi¬ 
cations  and  owns  Sunnyside  Nursery  in 
Marysville.  You  can  contact  him  at 
(425)  334-2002  or  sttnnyside@msn.com. 
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a /  'c/c / 2  Notes 

PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE 

As  I  begin  my  term  as  president  of  the  NHS  Board,  I’m  enthusiastic  and  encouraged  to  know 

GARDENNOTES  ^ 

how  strong  and  healthy  we  are.  Thank  you  to  outgoing  president  Richard  Hartlage,  who  has 

EDITOR 

given  NHS  wonderful  leadership.  Richard  has  left  me  with  a  great  organization! 

Debra  Prinzing 

Welcome  to  two  new  board  members,  Rose  Peck  and  Joanne  Quinn — we’re  excited  about 

dkprinzing@attbi.com 

the  creative  contribution  you’ll  make  to  NHS.  Thank  you,  too,  to  outgoing  board  members, 

including  Dawn  Chaplin,  Susan  Hilpert,  Joan  Hockaday,  Anne  Johnson,  Ann  LeVasseur, 

DESIGNER 

Meg  Ryan  and  Dolly  Vinal.  We  appreciate  all  the  great  work  you’ve  done! 

Constance  Bollen, 

One  of  my  top  priorities  for  2003  is  to  identify  the  programs  and  projects  that  make  NHS 

CB  Graphics 

successful — and  improve  on  them.  We’ve  raised  nearly  $75,000  to  help  furnish  the  new  Elisabeth 

C.  Miller  Horticultural  Library,  which  means  we  have  approximately  $125,000  more  to  raise. 

CONTRIBUTING 

This  is  not  an  insurmountable  figure — with  the  participation  of  NHS  members,  and  friends  of  the 

TO  THIS  ISSUE: 

library,  I  expect  a  successful  Gala  Auction  on  May  4,  2003,  which  will  help  move  us  much 

closer  to  that  ambitious  total.  A  special  thank  you  to  Dan  Hinkley,  Robert  Jones  and 

Tom  Cooper 

Heronswood  Nursery  for  stepping  up  to  support  the  auction  by  donating  proceeds  from 

Valerie  Easton 

February’s  Hellebore  Garden  Open — we  appreciate  your  leadership! 

Karin  Kravitz 

Won’t  it  be  wonderful  to  attend  the  opening  of  the  new  Miller  Library  knowing  that  the 

Pat  Riehl 

horticultural  community  has  invested  in  its  success!? 

Steve  Smith 

Please  donate  your  time,  ideas  and  resources — NHS  is  only  as  strong  as  those  who  support  its 

Richie  Steffen 

efforts.  See  the  Bulletin  Board  on  page  14  for  more  volunteer  opportunities. 

Susan  Swanson 

Thank  you! 

PRINTER 

Mike  Klinke,  \ 

Impression  Printing 

Pat  Riehl,  President 

Editor’s  Note:  March  15,  2003  is  the  deadline  for  the  Spring  2003  GardenNotes  newsletter 
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